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[' there is one thing which the careful observer 
of the Negro in America can be reasonably sure 
of, it is the fact that the Negro responds more readi- 
ly to the stimulus of national 

“Race consciousness than he does to 
Consciousness” consciousness of race. The Ne- 
gro in America has not yet 

learned to think black. Invariably he thinks Amer- 
ican and no one who fails to understand this ap- 
parent paradox can hope to understand the attitude 
of the Negro to the conditions of American life. 


It was the failure of the German high command 
to thoroughly appreciate this fact which caused 
the utter collapse of the plans to incite a rebellion 
among American Negroes just prior to America’s 
entry into the war — and the subsequent ineffec- 
tiveness of the propaganda leaflets which German 
aviators dropped by thousands in the trenches oc- 
cupied by Negro troops on the Western front. 
These leaflets captioned, “Negro Soldiers of Amer- 
ica — What Has Germany Done to You?” — re- 
counted the injustices which America meted out 
to her Negro citizens—detailed the lynchings—the 
Jim Crow cars—the segregation and contrasted this 
treatment with the treatment accorded Negro schol- 
ars who had studied in German universities, 


It was a stirring appeal—but it failed miser- 
ably. Why? Because a Negro considers himself an 
American first—amazing as this may seem—and a 
Negro afterwards. His national consciousness is 
stronger than his consciousness of race. There are 
reasons for this attitude which are not difficult to 
find: the Negro has maintained an unbroken resi- 
dence in the United States for over three hundred 
years. And the ties which bound him to his own 
fatherland were consumed in the crucible of 
slavery. 


Therefore the Negro knows only America. He is 
familiar with its traditions, its mores. He is geared 
to the tempo of American life in the south, in the 
East, in the West and in the North. He has been the 
victim of America’s inexcuseable brutality. He also 
has been the recipient of America’s generous phil- 
anthropy. As a matter of fact this alone has done 
much to check the growth of racial consciousness. 
There has been no uniformity of treatment. Always 
there was hope that the barbarity of Mississippi 
would some day be displaced by the humanitarian- 
ism of Massachusetts. Always there was the voice 


of the minority asking in the name of humanity 
that justice be done to him. 

It has been every Negro’s dream to become a 
full-fledged participant in American life—to share 


in its privileges and its unquestioned advantages. 


For that reason he has been eager to show his 
Americanism, to prove it on every possible occasion. 
For him there could be no anarchy, no revolution- 
ary radicalism, no disloyalty. His faith in the ul- 
timate fairness of America has persisted, in spite 
of lynching, in spite of ostracism, in spite of a 
racial discrimination that has received the tacit ap- 
proval of the government itself. 

The absence of a strong racial consciousness has 
been the principle reason why the Negro has been 
such a tractable element in American life. The 
Negro’s much heralded loyalty is neither congeni- 
tal nor is it hereditary. It is based primariiy on 
this rather naive hope that the nation which freed 
him from chattel slavery will some day accord to 
him full and unqualified equality. 

If the time comes when the Negro becomes con- 
vinced that his status as an inferior is fixed—then 
he will develop a race consciousness that undoubt- 
edly will submerge his national consciousness and 
his national loyalties. When that time comes the 
Negro will cease to think American—he will think 
first of all black. 

The spread of race discrimination in America, 
inequality in industry, residential segregation, gov- 
ernmental indifference are hastening the develop- 
ment of race consciousness among Negroes. Already 
the phrases “race love,” “race pride,” “race loyalty” 
are becoming the shibboleths around which a new 
ideology is being nurtured. The protagonists of a 
bi-racialism which comprehends a contented Negro 
occupying eternally an inferior status in American 
life may awake one day to find that they have cre- 
ated a new Negro and destroyed an American. 


MILY HOWLAND is dead. And in her death 
there is lost to America one of those great 
personalities whose lives enrich their country and 
their times. Her memory will 
be cherished by all who appre- 
ciate nobility of soul, by all 
who love justice and peace and 


Emily 
Howland 


truth, 
Throughout the long and eventful years of her 
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life Emily Howland devoted the power of a vigor- 
ous intellect and the strength of an exceptional 
vitality to the cause of equality of opportunity 
for the underprivileged. Born in a period when the 
first protest against the slave system was gather- 
ing headway, she became an ardent abolitionist. 
Garrison she knew and Frederick Douglas, Seward 
and Lincoln, Sumner and Harriet Tubman. These 
were her associates and friends. And to the ideals 
of human freedom to which they dedicated them- 
selves she ever remained true. 

After the civil war had destroyed slavery she 
turned her attention to the education of the freed- 
man and as she had given herself for the abolition 
of slavery, so now she gave herself and her means 
to the maintenance and the development of educa- 
tional institutions for Negroes in the South. In the 
meantime she was one of the founders of the 
movement for the emancipation of women, a cause 
which she espoused with Susan B. Anthony, Fanny 
Garrison and others in the days when the chal- 
lenge of woman’s rights invited only laughter and 
jeers. Emily Howland was truly a philanthropist. 
Her benefactions were spread over a score of edu- 
cational and social institutions for Negroes alone. 
Always she gave more than money. She gave a 
kindly spirit, an abiding interest, an inspiring faith 
in the future of the Negro. And so already she has 
attained immortality. For as long as the Negro is 
a part of America Emily Howland will live. 


Europe has gone American machinery, Ameri- 

can mass production, American plumbing and 
American race prejudice. Persistent reports from 
travelers in England and 


The Ameri- France disclose a condition of 
growing racial discrimination 
of Europe in public places — especially 


those places where Americans foregather. Racial 


T AM afraid to laugh! . . . 
For sorrow follows closely 
In the wake of joy. 


I am afraid to love... . 
For heartache comes too oft 
When one loves dearly. 


J’Ai Peur 


By Lucy Arte, WILLIAMs 
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discrimination against Negroes in England is no 
new phenomenon, But France until recent years 
has maintained equality of treatment to all men 
regardless of race or color or religious preferences, 
For that reason American Negroes have developed 
a profound admiration for the French republic 
and when the call to arms summoned them to its 
defense in 1917—the appeal of La Belle France 
was more potent than the urge “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” Who would not war in de- 
fense of a country free from racial prejudice and 
racial hate? 

Immediately after the war when hordes of Ameri- 
can tourists rushed to France, the question of ra- 
cial discrimination was brought forcibly to the 
front by an incident in a French café when Ameri- 
cans insisted that a Negro, a citizen of France be 
ejected. The cafe was closed and notice served on 
all visitors that they must abide by the laws and 
customs of France. But American dollars and 
American prejudices are handmaidens, If one 
wants the one he must accept the other — so it 
seems. And France wants American dollars, and 
so France has accepted American racial prejudice. 
Gallic logic has thus been overwhelmed by the 
logic of American gold—and the spirit of liberté, 
egalité and fraternité has been drowned in the flood 
of dollars that roll over the shores of France each 
summer. 

It would seem, however, that the French gov- 
ernment might carefully weigh the cost of this de- 
parture from a proven policy. 

Under the tricolor there live upwards of fifty mil- 
lion blacks. Nominally they are citizens of the 
French republic. It is debatable whether even 


American gold is worth the possible defection of 
these citizens—a defection which must be inevi- 
table if racial prejudice and hate usurps their rights 
as citizens of France. 


I am afraid to live! .. . 
For death may take me captive 
In the hour when life seems dearest. 


Death! ... 
Then what! ... 
God! ...1 am afraid! 


) 
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TINSEL MOON 


(To Countee Cullen) 


By HELENE MARGARET 


E wha have struggled alone 
Shall labor together soon, 
Weaving a fabric sky, 
And gilding a tinsel moon. 


You who have broken our bread, 
Tasted our Saviour’s blood, 

In silence still hunger and long 

For your little gods of mud. 


Still hunger for scarlet flowers 
Pressed by a purple heat. 

For the flash of metal clanging 
On wild barbaric feet. 


The thin, blue dawn of winter 

Is death to the heart of one 

Who is mad with a jungle frenzy, 
Mad for a copper sun. 


O, the tapestry we fashion 

Is dull with sullen thread, 

But you shall give it brillance 
With your purple and your red. 


Our northern music, tender 

As strings of a violin, 

Shall grow loud with blatant crying 
Of sticks on a python’s skin. 


Our rivers are clear with water, 

But soon they shall rise in flood .. . 
Dark with your jungle passion, 

Red with your savage blood. 


For we who have struggled alone 
Shall labor together soon, 
Weaving a fabric sky, 

And gilding a tinsel moon. 
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HE social worker has come to be regarded 

favorably in polite society, and even in im- 
polite society. He is at home everywhere, min- 
gling freely in universities, churches, dance halls, 
teas, receptions, cabarets, and jails. He can walk 
arm in arm with a minister to a Methodist picnic 
or with a San Francisco policeman to view the 
night life. This tolerance is 
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New Morality and the Social Worker 


By Miriam Van Waters 
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ern life and culture, become leaders in altering 
the regard in which Negroes are held or should 
they accept his belittling status, and adjust the 
situation at low levels? 

There is, as social workers have ample oppor- 
tunity to know, no biological, no cultural reason 
why the Negro should not share life on equal 
terms with those colored white, 
yellow, red, or brown. Social 


all the more remarkable be- 
cause the social worker seems 
to know more about what is 
good for everybody than they 
know for themselves, 

To speak on the topic of the 
new morality, or any morality, 
is to run the danger of foolish- 
ness, dullery, cynicism or 
pedantry. An unfortunate habit 
of mind of moralists is that 
commonly they have a low 
opinion of mankind, and miser- 
able predictions of its future. 


This article is an excerpt from a 
notable address delivered at the 
1929 meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at San 
Francisco by Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, who was elected President 
of the National Conference at this 
session. Dr. Van Waters is the 
Referee of the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles, California.—Editor. 


workers can study anthropol- 
ogy and t will be told by 
Boas and others that the Ne- 
gro as such is not biologically 
inferior. Social workers can 
study the culture-history of 
Europe, of South America and 
learn that a high degree of 
civilization is compatible with 
an absolute equality of social 
position enjoyed by white and 
black. 

The social worker on the 
$ contrary subscribes to tradition. 


To speak on such subjects to 
social workers in terms which 
must be general while their own knowledge is 
definite and specific, is a rash undertaking. I have 
chosen this rashness deliberately. I know nothing 
specifically or profoundly about the new morality, 
but I feel strongly about it. So in our discussion 
combining ignorance and emotion, we may gen- 
erate together more heat than light. 


My plea for your cooperation is an honest plea. 
Like many of you I have chosen the profession 
of social work deliberately, and remained in it 
twenty years, still believing in it as the most worth 
while human endeavor, although my objectives 
have changed many times completely, and in times 
of crises | have been tempted to believe that to 
serve the purposes of social service best one should 
abandon social service. 

The social worker, by reasons of his task of 
dealing perpetually with details, and yet carried 
on by the impetus of social forces is like the 
traveler who must descend to unfasten and re- 
fasten many gates. It is experience which thrusts 
us up against the gates. 

* 


The new morality and race: Are sucial workers 
prevented by public opinion from erasing mutual 
misunderstanding and prejudice among social 
groups? Are they prevented by their own case- 
work assumptions, or do they really regard some 
races, Negroes, Mongolians, Indians, et cetera, as 
public opinion regards them—biologically distinct, 
and intellectually inferior? Do they assume these 
barriers are permanent? Should they strive to 
overcome current limitations toward a real par- 
ticipation of the Negro, for example, in our mod- 


He accepts “Pale Morality” to 
use the title of a remarkable article in the May 
issue of the World Tomorrow, by Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn. The pale is the wall. There seems to be a 
general feeling that we really need a pale: you've 
got to draw line somewhere, though we may 
meet in Heaven, or our grandsons will meet. In some 
groups Negroes are walled out, or Jews, or un- 
married mothers, or persons who have served a 
term in jail. If we let the wall alone it might 
crumble away naturally, but we trim and repair it. 
Miss Cleghorn’s point is that the values we con- 
serve by the pale are really not worth what they 
cost. 


Certainly this is true of the Negro. We admit 
him to this Conference, and a city which erects a 
pale so high as to exclude him from meeting with 
us, breaking bread with us, is not a proper city 
for a Social Workers’ conference to meet in, but we 
often forget the contribution of the Negro to our 
social life. 


Miss Delilah L. Beasley, colored, a newspaper 
woman on the Oakland Tribune, in her Negro Trail 
Blazers of California, traces the progress of the 
Negro from the discovery of California by Coro- 
nada with the Negro guide Estevancio, together 
with a Negro priest in 1535, down to the period 
1846 when under U. S. rule William Leidsdorff, a 
Negro, son of a Dane from the West Indies and a 
Negro woman, was appointed by Governor Stock- 
ton, Vice-consul to Mexico, owned the first steamer 
to pass through the Golden Gate, owned the finest 
house in San Francisco, the house selected by the 
Committee as the place to hold a banquet in honor 
of the Governor—down to the present day with 
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Negro churches, lawyers, doctors, architects, Uni- 
versity graduates in large numbers contributing 
their culture to our common life. 

Many persons came to San Francisco as slaves, 
and bought their freedom, before the emancipa- 
tion; with eggs at twelve dollars a dozen this was 
no easy task. At that time no person with half 
Negro or Indian blood could be a competent wit- 
ness in court for or against a white person. Mammy 
Pleasant grew tired of being pushed off of street 
cars, and, having gone east for funds, arranged 
with an attorney to follow her; boarded a car, 
was pushed off, and brought suit against the rail- 
way company and won it. This was in 1869. 

The social worker in the rank and file of the 
profession admits that cooperation should be ex- 
tended to the Negro leaders, but assumes no re- 
sponsibility for breaking down Pale Morality (the 
wall) fundamentally. The test comes when a child 
having a drop of Negro blood, or is suspected of 
having, is to be placed for adoption, or in a foster 
home. The case of a child recently given news- 
paper publicity who is white and has lived the 
thirteen years of her life among highly cultured 
Negroes, forcibly separated from her only friends. 
I believe she was finally restored to them; the case 
of a child who has been raised as white, believes 
herself white, and apparently is white, on the sup- 
posed discovery of a wntnan ancestor, being 
assigned to a Negro status—give us startling il- 
lustration of the ways in which—a category of 
thought and feeling, a rigid technique of routine 
procedure—may displace in social workers a rev- 
erence for personality, background, and the life 
history of the individual before them. 

Of the ten million Negroes in the United States, 
about 25 per cent only are of Negro pure-blood. 
There is nothing to indicate that considered from 
the standpoint of human biology alone this race 
inter-mixture lowers either stock. In South America 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean we see 
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that it does not. I am not advocating intermixture. 
The Negro does not want to be white, if by being 
black he can get equal health, education, material 
security, and opportunity for social growth. When, 
however, intermixture is accomplished in the 
course of the operation of social forces beyond our 
control, the social worker’s art of adjusting human 
relationships should not be based on popular pre- 
judice, but on a philosophy based on the findings 
of anthropology—or the Christian religion. 

In some fields the social worker bases every- 
thing on science—for example the policy of steril- 
ization. In some sections we find sterilization pro- 
posed as a remedy-technique in feeblemindedness, 
insanity, epilepsy, tuberculosis. In Missouri it was 
proposed for a list of felonies committed the sec- 
ond time, including chicken stealing. Science states 
frankly it knows exceedingly little about human 
inheritance of defect. The social worker proceeds 
as if we knew much. 

Why the timidity in the presence of race, which 
presents a handicap based on prejudice which the 
social worker could remove by appealing to science, 
and the dogmatism of sterilization which has not 
this sanction. In each case the social worker should 
examine critically the pedigree of the ethical ideas 
underlying his procedure. 

All human beings desire to make their life jour- 
ney significant, to be wanted by others intensely. 

The social worker should delight in the personal 
idiosyncrasy of each person—a social worker is 
one who likes men and women and children as they 
are, not as they might be. No rehabilitation is re- 
quired to make a human being worthy of respect. 

Social workers who are in despair over the new 
morality have had only a meagre experience. As 
Schopenhauer puts it, “You cannot see in another 
man any more than you have in yourself.” 

High morality like high religion is invisible to 
the one who has none. 


The Open Door 


By Mary S1ecrist 


Bée4 USE that I should reach yon shining slope 
And own the height, doth matter much to one; 


Because one holds for me the wide sweet hope 
Of soul grown lordly ere time’s oil is run; 


Because one sees a white ideal grown strong, 
Instinct with power, I falter for the goal; 


Because one hears a perfect prayer of song 
I strain the lyre fer some vibrant whole. 


Yes, that one sees soul poured in myriad love 
Of life’s great things, I lavish love the more; 
For that one pities the low skies above 


The closed soul, I keep the open door. 
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HE mountains look on Denver. One hundred 

and fifty miles of the awe inspiring grandeur 
of the “Rockies” skirt the city’s western horizon. 
This natural beauty is enhanced by 151 perfectly 
clear days a year, and not more than one inch of 
rainfall a month, affording unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for health and recreation. The 310,000 Den- 
verites boast of those natural ad- 
vantages—and to as great a de- 
gree do the 7,000 Negroes who 
form 2.3 per cent of the city’s pop- 
ulation. 

For the Negro, however, the 
mountains afford an escape. An 
escape from certain realities 
which affect him more directly 
than the remaining portion of the 
population. These realities may 
be briefly stated as 

1—The difficulty of securing 
adequate and regular employment. | 

2—The lack of recreational op- 
portunities, 

3—Segregation. 

Of these realities the whole 
Negro community is thoroughly | 
aware. It has seen Mexicans, Ori- 
entals and whites replace them in 
occupations which once were claimed as their own. 
It has seen public amusement parks deny them 
the use of all privileges. It has also seen written 
into the laws of the state a civil rights act which 
has failed to achieve its purpose. Because they 
could escape there has been no concerted effort to 
remedy these conditions which so vitally affect 
their existence. What do the facts show? 

Eighty per cent of the Negro population of 
Denver live in what is known as the Five Points 
district. The extensive building of new home sites 
for whites between 1922 and 1925 caused many 
whites to seek the new accommodations in other 
sections of the city. The houses they vacated were 
taken over by Negroes. Their coming caused more 
whites to leave the area. Yet the racial composi- 
tion of 67 blacks in this section shows an inter- 
mingling of races that is of interest. 

The types of houses the Negroes occupy range 
from that of the multi-family terrace, rows of one 
or two story brick buildings, to the most modern 
type of bungalow. Forty-eight per cent of the 
renting families covered in this study lived in 
terraces, 

Sixty per cent of these families had modern con- 


The 


*The Negro population of Denver, Colorado, a survey of 
its economic and social status 1929. Published by the 
Denver Interracial Committee, 16th & Glenarm Streets, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Negro Life on the Western Front ‘ 


By Ina DeA. 


At the request of the Inter- 
racial Commission of Den- | 
ver, Colorado, the National 
Urban League, through its | 
Department of Research and | 
Investigation, recently con- 
ducted a survey of the Ne- | 
| gro population of that city. 
| survey was initiated and 
completed by Ira DeA. Reid, 
Director of the Department | 
| of Research of the National | 
| Urban League. This article 
by Mr. Reid is based on 
findings in the survey. 
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veniences for which they paid an average rental 
per room per week of $1.24. There have been no 
increases in rents in the last few years. In April 
1929 agents were offering to new tenants a bonus 
of one month’s free rent. The following table com- 
pares Denver with other cities for which similar 
data were available. 


RENTS OF ROOMS AND DWELLINGS 
FOR SELECTED CITIES* 


| 

Ba 

BOG 
| Indianapolis, Ind... 96 $1.13 $5.68 
| Gary, Ind. . ww 1.78 7.20 
| Buffalo, N. Y..... 49 1.36 9.02 
| Richmond, Va..... 147 4.46 
| New Orleans, La... 103 1.18 4.52 
Philadelphia, Pa...1932 1.57 7.95 
Dayton, Ohio M4 1.19 6.00 
Dallas, Texas.....1130 1.21 . 
DENVER, COL.... 108 1.24 7.57 


The new houses taken over by 
Negroes, which formerly were oc- 
cupied by whites brought a lower 
rental in the second instance. One 
real estate agent cites in support 
of this assertion that houses rent- 
ed to whites for $80.00 and $90.00 
a month bring no more than 
$50.00 and $60.00 from the Negro market. 


One of the bright spots in the Denver housing 
situation is found in the increasing number of 
home owners. Within recent years many attractive 
home sites have been purchased on desirable streets. 
There are 811 Negroes owning 857 parcels of prop- 
erty appraised at $3,371,000. Approximately forty 
per cent of these holdings are free. The ten per 
cent of the population that has invested in real 
estate in all probability represents the only portion 
of the Denver population that can be said to actu- 
ally find satisfactory economic opportunity in the 
city. The other ninety per cent are constantly faced 
with the problem of regular employment, for 
though Denver boasts of being the largest manu- 
facturing city between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Coast, only one per cent of the employees 
in those industries are Negroes, — and they are 
chiefly the unskilled workers. 


Epiror. 


WO hundred and fourteen industries were can- 
vassed on the employment of Negroes. Of this 
number only 31 had Negro employees. Only 8 
plants employed more than ten workers. The total 
312 Negro workers were distributed as follows: 


*Data for cities other than Denver from “Negro Prob- 
lems in -Cities.” T. J. Woofter—See Chapter II. 
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occupations now open for them are 
as porters, butlers, chauffeurs, wait- 
ers and janitors. These positions 
have not always been secure. Butlers 
are often required to be chauffeurs 
as well; waiters have been replaced 
by Orientals and white women, 
while janitors and porters have 
faced the competition of white work. 
ers. What is probably the most im- 
portant single occupation for Negro 
males is that of Pullman porters. 
According to the records of the 
Pullman Company, there are 209 
porters and employees in the district. 
Between March 31, 1928, and April 
1, 1929, there were 12,403 accom- 
modations for Negro porters made 
at the Glenarm Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A, 

Collective bargaining favorably af- 
fects only 325 Negro workers in 
Denver, and 125 of these belong 


Railroads (exclusive of porters) 71 
Cement Manufacturing 26 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing 7 
Stockyards 31 


Miscellaneous (porters, janitors and other unskilled 


workers) 147 


These 214 industries gave employment to 23,062 
persons. Though the 312 Negroes were largely un- 
skilled, a few skilled positions are held by them. 
The superintendent of the roller making depart- 
ment of an ink company, an ink chemist, a hog 
buyer for a wholesale meat and provision com- 
pany, a government meat inspector, and foresters 
for a lumber and timber preservation company are 
among the positions they hold. 

One hundred and fifty-four plants had never em- 
ployed Negro labor, while 21 plants 
formerly had done so but had none 
at the time of the study. It was evi- 
dent that only a few of the concerns 
had given any thought to the use of 
this type of labor; others expressed 
dissatisfaction with Negro labor for 
the following reasons: 

“lack of skill” 
“irregularity” 

“lack of job interest” 
“necessity of supervision” 
“drinking” 

“theft” 

Incidentally, each plant that dis- 
continued the use of Negro labor, 
did so after the first experience. 

Because there is so small an in- 
dustrial inclusion the Negro has been 
forced to seek employment in other 
fields. Yet, in the building trades 
and general unskilled labor he has 
entered into competition with the 
Mexican labor, which has been to 
the Negro’s disadvantage. The chief 


to the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. The 
remaining 200 are distributed in the locals of the 
Hod Carriers’, Bricklayers’, Plasterers’, Mail Car- 
riers’, Musicians’ and City Employees’ Unions. The 
Printing Pressmen, Painters, Mailers, Railroad 
Trainmen, Electrical Workers, Railway Mail As- 
sociation, and Plumbers, do not admit Negro work- 
ers. The musicians’ and the waiters’ and waitresses’ 
unions admit Negroes into separate locals. 

The attitudes of the Denver unions are similar 
to those found in the same groups throughout the 
country. Where the Negro can seriously threaten 
the economic security of the organized body, some 
effort is made to organize him. The musicians ad- 
mit Negroes into a separate local but permit him 
to work at a rate of pay lower than that of white 
musicians. 
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One hundred and __ seventy-five 
Negroes find employment in the na- 
tional, state and municipal offices. 
In the city and county offices there 
are 60 employees, who drew salaries 
totaling $5,830 in March, 1929. 
These workers were distributed as 


follows: 


Public Buildings: 


Watchmen 


© 


Janitors 


Public Bathhouse: 


Janitor 


Matrons 


Clerks 


Clerk and Recorder’s Office: 


Auditor’s Office: 
Clerk 


Treasurer’s Office: 
Clerk 


Hospital : 
Quarantine Inspector 


Maid 


Staff Physician = 
Highway: 

Shop Helper 
Street Cleaning Department: 

Laborers (approxi- 


City Parks: 

Watchman 


Sanitary Inspection: 
Sanitary Inspector 


Juvenile Court: 


Probation Officer — 


Sheriff's Office : 


Deputy Sheriff 


Police Department: 


Patrolmen 
Fire Department: 

Lieutenant 


In the offices of the State of Colorado there are 
approximately 35 Negro employees, and the in- 
dications are that if more prepared persons would 
qualify under the civil service laws of the state, 
there would be more opportunities for employment 
in this field. The positions held by Negro workers 
in the capitol and state office buildings are—Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner, Assistant in Bacteriology 
—Division of the State Health Department, Bailiff 
of the Supreme Court, Custodian of the State 
Office Building, Clerk in Auditor’s Office, Clerk in 
Law Enforcement Department, Messenger to the 
Governor, Messenger to the Secretary of State, 
Matron in Women’s Department, and 25 Janitors. 
The present custodian of the State Office Building 
has spent 32 years in such public service. 

Eighty persons are employed in those offices un- 
der the supervision of the United States. In the 
Post Office there are 18 clerks, 23 carriers, 15 jani- 
tors, and 10 charwomen. The oldest clerk, from the 
point of view of service, has been employed for 
28 years. 

At the Custom House there are nine Negro em- 
ployees—4 charwomen and 5 janitors. 


Four persons find employment in the United 
States Mint in custodial capacities. 

Within the last year a Negro has been made 
Deputy U. S. Marshal for the Denver District. 

While the aforementioned positions are out- 
standing they do not counteract the low wages of 
that larger group who are subject to the ebb and 
flow of labor. The average wage for 217 Negro 
male workers in Denver, 138 of whom were heads 
of families was $21.40. On a yearly basis—making 
no allowance for unemployment, the average earn- 
ings would be $1,128. This sum is $296 less than 
the average yearly expenditure budget of the U. S. 
Department of Labor for Denver, 1925—and $69 
less than the minimum of comfort level established 
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by the Colorado Industrial Commission in 1926. 
Partly for this reason, 34 per cent of the Negro 
married women studied were at work—chiefly in 
domestic and personal service. They contributed 
an average of $11.09 to the family earnings. Negro 
women are chiefly domestics. Eighty per cent of 


the women covered in the study were so employed. 
Their salaries ranged from $7.00 to $18.00 a week. 
A few women are employed as maids and helpers 
in stores at wages slightly higher than those re- 
ceived for domestic employment. 


INCE 1924 the deaths among Negroes in Denver 
have been greater than the births. 


In 1924 there were 22 deaths to every 10 births. 
In 1925 there were 12 deaths to every 10 births. 
In 1926 there were 17 deaths to every 10 births. 
In 1927 there were 19 deaths to every 10 births. 
In 1928 there were 16 deaths to every 10 births. 


At no time since 1923 have the births among 
Negroes equalled two per cent or more of the total 
births recorded, nor has the Negro birth rate been 
as high as that of the white peoples. 


Because of the large number of persons seeking 
health cures, particularly from respiratory dis- 
eases, the deaths among all classes are particularly 
high in this group—especially among the Negro 
population. During the period 1924-1928, 35 per 
cent of all Negro deaths were due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. Diseases of the heart 
also take a heavy toll. Forty-nine per cent of the 
total deaths during the same five year period were 
due to these three causes alone. 


The percentage of Negro deaths due to pneu- 
monia and to tuberculosis, as given below show 
only slight changes over a ten year period: 


Percentace oF Necro Deatus Due to PNEUMONIA AND 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Denver, Colorado, 1919-1928 


Year Tuberculosis Pneumonia 
1919 132 
1920 36. 15.6 
1921 28. 15.8 
1922 98 
1923 . 12.7 
1924 22. 8.9 
1925 21. 14.7 
1926 . 15.1 
1927 2. 124 
1928 12.1 


There is reason to believe that the mortality from 
these diseases may be appreciably lowered. Denver 
has 1 Negro physician to each 1,000 of the pop- 
ulation; one dentist to each 3,500 persons; one 
nurse for each 2,300 persons. There is no difficulty 
in securing general hospital care, but sanatorium 
and convalescent facilities for Negro cases are 
woefully lacking. Such institutions as do exist 
either have prohibitive fees, or definitely exclude 
Negro cases, One institution expressed the situation 
in the following manner: 

“We cannot admit Negroes, and never have been 
able to do so. You will understand why I am sure 
—not from any personal reason—but the other.” 

Another states very emphatically: “In the ad- 
mission of patients we have to be governed by the 
wishes of those who are responsible for bringing 
our patients to us. We have had numerous occa- 
sions to feel out their attitude which has always 
been decidedly against the admission of Negro 
patients.—I wish to add that it is our belief that 
the presence of a Negro patient among white 
patients would be mutually detrimental.” 

An interesting sidelight on the housing of pa- 
tients is revealed through the government hospital 
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in Denver, where the Negro patients requested to 
be put in a separate ward. 


HE Denver police feel that its Negro citizenry 
is not a “bad” element despite their 1,357 
arrests in 1928—one person to every 5 in the popu- 
lation. Between 1916 and 1928, however, Negro 
arrests increased 164.6 per cent while white arrests 
increased 99.3 per cent, While the Negro is only 
one person in every 46 of the city’s population, 
he is one in every 12 persons arrested. The seem- 
ing recklessness with which Negroes are arrested is 
revealed in the fact that 17 per cent of them were 
held under the all inclusive charge of “Investiga- 
tion,” while 35 per cent of the remaining number 
were accused of “Vagrancy.” In 1928 crimes 
against the public order exceeded any other. There 
were no criminal sex offenses, and only four of- 
fenses against the person were listed. The propor- 
tion of offenses against the public morals, how- 
ever, showed both the activity of Denver’s Vice 
Squad and a number of disreputable houses. De- 
spite this prevalence, the records show that only 
4 of the 104 persons arrested for “Soliciting,” 
“Running a Disorderly House,” and “Inmates of 
a disorderly house,” were given jail sentences. 
The Juvenile Court, and the Court of Family 
Relations have kept records by color only since 
1927. Juvenile delinquency is enough of a problem 
to warrant the probation officer for boys to liter- 
ally ery for some group to whom he might appeal, 
and whose aid he might secure when these cases 
appear. 

For ten years a Negro woman has served as a 
part-time probation officer. Since July 1927 she has 
had 21 girls under her supervision. Fifteen of these 
cases have been carried since July 1928. Sex de- 
linquencies are responsible for the majority of 
Negro cases, 


N 1920 there were 689 Negroes between the ages 
of seven and twenty attending school in Denver. 
This number represented 65.3 per cent of the total 
persons in that age grouping. By 1928 this number 
had increased to 1,043. 

Denver does not have separate schools for Ne- 
groes, However, more than ninety eent of the 
total Negro elementary school enrollment is found 
in five schools, Whittier school having 66.7 per 
cent of the total number. 

Nor does Denver have Negro teachers. Sporadic 
outbursts for and against Negro teachers, frequent- 
ly occur. There is no doubt that the Negro popu- 
lation desires the appointment of Negro teachers, 
but, not if the price is to be separate schools, or 
segregated classes. As it is, Negro students graduat- 
ing from the University of Denver, Colorado Teach- 
ers’ College, and the State University, if desiring 
to teach, are forced to seek appointments not only 
outside of Denver, but outside the state of Colo- 
rado. Five Denver graduates from the State Teach- 
ers’ College faced this predicament in June 1929. 

A Negro woman has been in the attendance de- 
partment of the Denver schools for more than a de- 
cade, In her opinion, truancy is not a problem with 
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the Negro pupils. There are, however, certain mal- 
adjustments of the Negro school population for 
which no remedy has been perfected. Boys, for ex- 
ample, continue to drop out of school shortly after 
they are 14 years old, despite the fact that they 
know there are no promising employment oppor- 
tunities open for them. “Why should I continue in 
school,” the Negro lad asks, “when I can secure no 
better job when I have finished than I can get now?” 
With the girls there is a different problem. Be- 
tween January and May 1929, five Negro girls left 
Junior High School and married. 


FRECREATIONAL facilities for Negroes are re- 

stricted. Whittier School, where 66.7 per cent 
of the elementary Negro pupils attend, has no 
gymnasium, no auditorium, and inadequate play- 
ground space. Negro citizens are not permitted 
to use the bathing facilities in the amusement parks, 
and theatres and moving picture houses permit 
them seats either in any section of the balcony, 
or in a restricted section. One theatre assigns to 
the group the last seats in the uppermost balcony. 
And this theatre is the one most widely patronized 
by Negroes who care to attend. 

The public bath house is open for “colored” 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays of each week, 
“Mixed” racial groups—particularly Mexicans— 
use the showers at the same time as do the colored 
people. 

Negroes are generally admitted to commercial 
athletic exhibitions as baseball, boxing and basket- 
ball, although their participation as contestants 
frequently is prohibited and seldom is encouraged. 
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Aside from the aforementioned 
segregated opportunities, the’ only 
semi-public recreation _facilities 
available are found in the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A.—particularly 
the former because of its pool tables, 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Commercial recreation is provided 
in two public dance halls, billiard 
parlors and pool rooms, 

The segregated features of Denver 
life also include the non-admission 
of Negroes to public eating places 
and hostelries, These inequalities ex- 
ist despite a state law providing a 
penal and civil liability for its vio- 
lation. 

A few test cases have been made 
under the law, and while the plain- 
tiffs have won their cases, the 
victories have been hollow. Convic- 
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tions have meant nothing more than 
the minimum penalty; meanwhile the 
practices continue. 


HERE are approximately 100 Negro business 
concerns in Denver, forty of which have been 
established since 1920. Though 74 of these con- 
cerns were visited, only 12 of them were able to 
give the gross volume of business in dollars trans- 


acted in 1928. These 12 concerns reported a total 
of $178,199.40. Forty-seven of these concerns give 
employment to 159 Negro persons. The weekly pay 
roll of 31 concerns, employing 116 persons (April 
27, 1929) was $1,828.73. 


The economic development of Denver’s Negro 
population is shown by the investment of his earn- 
ings. While no eminent accumulation of wealth 
may be expected, the investments are of interest. 
In homes the Denver Negro has invested approxi- 
mately $3,740,000, while his church investment 
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totals $450,000. With an increase in earning power, 
rapid strides in savings, investments and business 
development may be expected. The field, however, 
lacks direction. Business concerns could unite in 
an effort for the common weal, while consumer and 
prospective investor should be advised against the 
many “get-rick-quick” schemes to which many un- 
scrupulous prospectors find them gullible. 


(THERE is a church in Denver for every 412 

Negroes. Twelve religious institutions have 
a total membership of 3,396. During 1928 they 
raised $64,456. All of the churches are in debt 
and are struggling to raise funds. During the period 
April 15th to May 4th, 1929, there were eleven 
affairs held for two churches. They ranged from 
dinners to bridge parties. 
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The social activities of the churches are few. 
None of them has provided any definite social pro- 
gram for its members. One church brings together 
groups of both sexes for social affairs, while an- 
other has a modern plant but is not financially 
able to promote a social program. Even if the 
financial worries were removed some churches 
would do no more than they are now doing. The 
pastor of one church states that it was impossible 
to do more with his congregation because it is 
“composed of newcomers from the South, having 
different opinions, and it is hard to mix them.” 


FOUR Negro organizations are included in the 

Denver Community Fund.—The Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Negro Women’s Club Association, 
and the Colored Civic Association. These organi- 
zations were awarded $17,671,93 for the support 
of their work during 1928. 

The Y. W. C. A., through its camp, dormitory, 
and industrial classes, is a medium of great 
promise. The Y. M. C. A. in developing its pro- 
gram as a “community enterprise” is filling many 
of the outstanding social needs of the population, 
and at the same time removing many of the com- 
munity inhibitions. The day nursery maintained 
by the Negro Women’s Clubs Association is a most 
unique example of the type of program that may 
be executed through club cooperation, while the 
employment service of the Civic Association may 
be made a most effective program because of the 
population’s industria] needs. 

Along with the aforementioned organizations, 
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the Interracial Committee, the local chapter of the 
N. A. A. C. P., and the fraternal orders have suc- 
eeeded in bringing a certain social alignment to 
Denver. That their work is only begun is evident 
from the woeful lack of social consciousness among 
the majority of the population. As a group it is 
too inarticulate. Opportunities to elect representa- 
tives to the municipal legislative body have been 
lost because of petty differences. Segregation has 
been fought spasmodically and _half-heartedly. 
School conditions in which they professed interest 
remained unchanged because they were not chal- 
lenged. Negro business men decry the lack of 
support but have not organized to secure it. Em- 
ployment opportunities remain limited while there 
is no concerted effort to increase them. Their 
children graduate from high school and teachers 
college, and are forced to leave both the city and 
state to secure employment. 

These situations bespeak the need for a renewed 
activity toward improving and increasing the op- 
portunities for Negroes in Denver. The advantages 
of living in “one of the best places on earth” are 
offset by the disquieting situations which are con- 
stantly in evidence to the newcomer. The same 
power that brought to the Negro nine firemen, 
three policemen, a deputy insurance commissioner, 
a quarantine inspector, and a total of 275 city and 
state employees in positions including a_ bailiff, 
clerks, laboratory assistants, and laborers,—if ap- 
plied in the field of “social problems” will 
materially improve that status of which Denver is 
proud. 


“Chimes Midst The Crowd’ 


By Beatrice Price 


E was just a black man 


Beauty gave it wings. 


Dirty, weary, unnoticed elevator boy— 04! that voice—two words, 


Holding open the heavy iron door 


For lagging passengers to go 
From platform to street. 

And then he spoke! 

Just two words—“Going Up” — 
But not even the walls of iron 


_Could hold my soul!. 


But oh, the depth, the wealth of 
Trembling harmonies. 

If nothing called me 

1 would still be travelling 

From up to down, down to up 

To hear 

Two words from a 

Dirty, weary, unnoticed elevator boy. 
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R. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD’S article 

in the July Harper’s Magazine—“The Crum- 
bling Color Line”—is striking in title and en- 
gaging in interest. The title, however, arouses 
an expectation which the subscribed treatment 
does not sustain. The demonstration does not prove 
the propounded theorem with sufficient logical- 
ity to justify the awaited Q.E.D. One lays down 
the article with the feeling that the author en- 
gages a bigger task than he essays to accomplish. 
Instead of proving that the color line is crumbling 
in the broader and deeper significance of that term, 
he confines himself to the growing kindliness of 
spirit and attitude of the more liberal and for- 
ward-looking scions of the old South. An exhaus- 
tive catalogue of encouraging instances is assembled, 
calculated to show that the advanced thought 
among the rising generation of the Southern in- 
telligentsia is more liberal on the race question 
than that of their more stubborn and unyielding 
forebears. 


Mr. Villard is to be congratulated upon the 
wide and accurate research which he has brought 
to bear upon the subject as well as upon his 
catholicity of spirit and kindliness of purpose. 
Any evidence of the approachment of attitude 
between the scion of the arch abolitionist and the 
scions of the old Bourbon South, bespeak better 
things for the new day now ushering in. The 
meeting of the minds of the North and South on 
this great divisive issue is calculated to bring 
about a better understanding between the sections 
as well as smoother working relations between 
the races. 


My contention is not with Mr. Villard’s article, 
as such, but against the too broad implications of 
his title. The hurried American reader has ac- 
quired the head-line habit. More often than 
not the title is noted and the article is laid aside 
and left unread. The head line is assumed as 
authority for the implied conclusion. It would 
be obviously unfair to Mr. Villard’s blunt candor 
and unflinching courage to suggest that in this 
instance he was resorting to the journalistic de- 
vise of positing a startling title for an attractive 
purpose without relevancy to the body of his article. 
The canny preacher advertises an astounding text, 
although the ensuing discourse may bear little 
or no relation thereto. The wily editor advertises 
his story with sensational headline with the ex- 
pectation to arouse attention by the age-old trick 
of first capturing the eye. One who should gain 
his knowledge of the situation from a hasty scan- 


ning of Mr. Villard’s title, would lay down the 
magazine assured that the color line is crumbling, 
and the race problem well on the way to solution. 
I am sure that no one would deprecate such a mis- 
leading conclusion more than the author himself. 
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Mr. Villard, mindful of the too optimistic im- 
pression which his title is calculated to convey, 
utters a word of judicious caution. “Not that | 
would have anyone read thus far and believe that 
the fight is won. It is still just beginning. A 
much much longer article could be filled with 
facts pointing the other way. . . . The color line 
has only just begun to crumble in the South and 
meanwhile it is tightening in the North. . . . But 
the thing to rejoice over is that, while the North 
grows more prejudiced and reactionary, help 
comes from the South.” I am not disposed to dis- 
pute the correctness of his appraisement of the 
relativity of the two sections nor to quarrel with 
his praise of the erstwhile unfriendly South. | 
certainly wish to commend his optimism, that the 
“present minority is so steeped in the principles 
and doctrines of human brotherhood as to shortly 
determine the policy and purpose of the majority.” 
This is a consummation devoutly to be desired, but 
too good to be hoped for. 


The career of the writer is so interwoven into 
the fabric of sectional and race relations that his 
words take on added significance from the per- 
sonality of the author. Oswald Garrison Villard 
is an American institution. His very name connotes 
radicalism and reform, harking back to the days 
of abolitionism, in which they have their root 
and from which they derive their principles. The 
Nation is Mr. Villard’s personal organ, and rep- 
resents to the world his soul turned wrong side 
out. No American of his day so fully epitomizes 
the gospel of protest. He is a living contradic- 
tion of the dictum “whatever is is right.” He 
rather espouses the opposite philosophy “what- 
ever is is wrong.” The Nation is the antithesis 
of things that are, and the thesis of things that 
ought to be. I have heard Mr. Villard say that 
his ambition is to make the Nation the successor 
to the Liberator, the anti-slavery mouthpiece of 
his distinguished grandsire. But, whereas the 
Liberator confined itself to a single passing re- 
form, The Nation engages to set to rights the ills 
of mankind. With undaunted courage and in- 
trepidity of spirit, with utter disregard of pride 
of race, wealth, birth and station, he cries out and 
spares not, nor is he in the least regardful of 
the peace, poise and complacency of a lethargic 
nation. His words gain carrying power from 
their moral authority, intellectual virility and rare 
literary flavor. The Nation gives voice to the 
grievances of the weak and oppressed minorities 
all over the world. The editor is actuated by the 
motive of the sportsman. His soul delights in the 
love of justice and fair play. He pursues these 
objectives with the zest with which a sportsman 
pursues his quarry. Should his reforms succeed 
and the wrongs of humanity be remedied, he 
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would find himself like Othello without an occu- 
pation and like Alexander would weep for want 
of new wrongs to remedy. Therefore, the optimism 
which runs through Mr. Villard’s article strikes 
us with novelty and surprise. And yet, we must 
ever keep in mind Mr. Villard’s philanthropic 
complex. The reformer must assure himself of 
the immediate or ultimate success of his propa- 
ganda, else he would wither by despair. The rad- 
ical would be of all men, the most miserable if 
there were not vouchsafed to him some fore 
glimpse of the fruits of his labor. The Christian 
must still proclaim the salvation of the world 
through his cult, or admit that his preaching is in 
vain and his hope is in vain. In this instance, 
at least, it seems that Mr. Villard has found a 
buoyant hope beyond ordinary ken. 


The American race problem may be likened 
unto Josh Billing’s redwood tree which was so tall 
that it required two men to see to the top of it, 
the vision of one ending where the other’s left 
off. The Negro is confined to the lower and denser 
atmosphere which is too thick and foggy for far- 
reaching vision. On the other hand, the white 
man, occupying the upper and more rarefied re- 
gion, may gain a clearer view of the more distant 
scene. Although Mr. Villard approaches the race 
question from a detached, philanthropic point of 
view, yet it must ever be borne in mind that he 
comes of pure Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon strain, 
and must needs view these questions under a racial 
angle of vision. It is comparatively easy for 
the white man, freed from the entanglements of 
the actualities of the situation, to see visions and 
dream dreams which are withholden from the 
Negro who bears the brunt of it all. 

“The frog beneath the harrow knows exactly 
where the nail print goes. The butterfly upon the 
road preaches contentment to the toad.” 

The crumbling of the color line calls for dis- 
cussion in its broader aspects. The intensification 
of race consciousness during the past few decades 
is a world wide and well-known phenomenon. 
Especially has this tendency been notable in those 
regions where the Anglo-Saxon race holds sway. .It 
may well be that the neo-Malthusianism has height- 
ened this growing spirit of racial intolerance and 
exclusiveness. Man has but recently surveyed the 
surface and the resources of the globe and calcu- 
lated its capacity to sustain human population, 
and is now giving serious attention to the question 
of overpopulation for the first time in the history 
of social thought. The white races are exercising 
towards the darker races the safeguarding policy 
which the five wise virgins instituted against the 
five foolish ones: “lest there be not enough for 
you and us.” Upon the basis of this apprehension, 
the color line has not only not crumbled, but has 
grown stronger with the passing decades. The 
Anglo-Saxon peoples have fixed the bounds of 
their habitation to the exclusion of all non-white 
varieties of men. Rudyard Kipling’s “White 
Man’s Burden” and Lathrop Stoddard’s “Rising 
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Tide of Color,” together with distorted scientific 
dissertations, and literary jingoism, have served 
to stimulate the animosity of race with scientific 
and literary sanction. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
everywhere built up dykes shutting itself in and 
shutting all non-white races outside of the pale 
of its chosen abode. The continent of Europe 
needs no such exclusive barriers. The density 
of the population and the superior capacities of 
the people effectually shut out all non-white com- 
petitors on that continent. Australia, South Africa, 
Canada and the United States, have put up immi- 
gration bars which exclude all but white reen- 
forcement. Like Jacob’s ladder, every round goes 
higher and higher. An off-colored citizen cannot 
transfer his citizenship from one British dominion 
to another. A black citizen of Jamaica cannot 
take up residence in Canada or Australia, or South 
Africa against the color bars of these dominions. 
The tightening immigration laws of the United 
States admit no further reenforcement of the 
African or Mongolian contingent beyond those al- 
ready here. Not only is the color bar being raised 
higher, but the color ban is becoming more bur- 
densome. Race consciousness has been intensi- 
fied not only with reference to non-white varieties, 
but asserts itself within the boundaries of the white 
race. The Nordic now makes intolerant and ex- 
clusive claims against the less bleached varieties 
of European stock. 


Within the confines of the United States, the 
Ku Klux Klan has been reincarnated with the 
declared purpose of making the color line the 
test of genuine Americanism. The ;ull-fledged, 
one-hundred per cent citizen, in the first place, 
must be all-white, and all-Protestant, which is 
another way of saying all-Nordic, in the second 
place. The overt and covert purpose of the Ku 
Klux Klan is to so strengthen the color line that 
it will effectually shut the Negro out from the 
full fruition of American citizenship. The rise 
of the Nordic movement and its sinister counter- 
part, the Ku Klux Klan, is of itself sufficient 
refutation of the implication of Mr. Villard’s 
title, that the color line is crumbling. It is also 
somewhat difficult to reconcile the fact that this 
anti-Negro movement has its origin and fountain 
head in the South, with Mr. Villard’s roseate hope 
that this section, by majority sanction, would 
shortly become enamored with the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. 


At one period in American history, it did seem 
as if the color line had crumbled. The dramatic 
circumstances and incidents leading up to and 
growing out of the Civil War swept over the 
American mind with pentacostal excitation. At 
one full swoop, racial lines were sought to be 
erased as completely as markings on the seashore 
are wiped out by the incoming tide. In a spasm 
of virtue, the nation felt that the color line was 
incompatible with the doctrine of democracy and 
the brotherhood of man. Equality was the key- 
note and human rights the rallying cry. In order 
that the color line might be eliminated, without 
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trace, with amazing suddeness, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the Negro chattel was 
changed into a free man, the free man into a citi- 
zen, and the citizen into an elector. The Consti- 
tution was forthwith amended to guarantee the 
abolition of the color line. In order to make 
assurance doubly sure, the Civil Rights Bill was 
passed, forbidding any semblance of discrimina- 
tion or distinction because of race, by hotels, 
inns, or any places of public entertainment and 
resort. For the first time, the term “race and 
color” was inserted in the Constitution, but only 
for the sake of forbidding any discrimination 
based thereon. “Without regard to race or color” 
became the current phrase, devised to express the 
passing of the color line, which it was thought 
had crumbled beyond the possibility of recogni- 
tion, so far as this purpose could be accomplished 
by law. This was on the crest of the wave of 
the rising tide of humanity. Three amendments 
to the federal Constitution register the high-water 
mark of the tidal wave which swept over the 
nation. But as soon as the tide reaches flood, it 
begins to ebb. The recession has been constant 
and steady. The crumbled color line has been 
steadily reasserting itself. 

It must also be kept in mind that the white 
South never became moved by this wave of holy 
hysteria which temporarily obliterated the color 
line in the Northern minds. Under the manipula- 
tion of skillful seamanship, the same wind which 
impels one craft forward, moves the other in the 
opposite direction. By just so much as the North- 
ern temperament was heated by the passion of 
war beyond the customary regjstration on the 
thermometer of natural feeling, by just so much 
was the Southern temper chilled below that normal 
level. When the color line was weakest, the sec- 
tional line was strongest. As the sectional line 
weakens, the color line strengthens. It was re- 
served for Mr. Villard to discover that the South 
has now caught up with and surpassed the North. 

The color line in politics was reestablished by 
the overthrow of the reconstruction experiment 
in 1876. The decision of the Supreme Court 
negatived the Civil Rights Bill which eliminated 
color discrimination in civic and semi-social pub- 
lic relation. Thereupon, public sentiment began 
to grow indifferent and chilly, encouraging the re- 
establishment and strengthening of the color line 
at every point of racial contact. 

When Mr. Villard would lead us to assume from 
his title that the color line is crumbling, he should 
at least have given us some date of reckoning 
and starting point for comparison. Since 1876, 
the color line, both in the South and throughout 
the nation, has been constantly strengthening it- 
self, not only in public sentiment, but by positive 
legal enactments, Race distinction and race dis- 


crimination have been legalized by a vast majority 
of the states and sanctioned by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. The right of the states to separate 
the races on public conveyances and in public 
schools has been upheld by the Court of last resort 
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during the present year of Our Lord. These laws 
based on race distinction have taken on several 
definite forms. 

1. Separate schools have been established by 
law and made compulsory in all of the Southern 
and border states, and made permissory in the 
lower tier of Northern states where there is a con- 
siderable contingency of Negro pupils. Even 
where the law is silent, public sentiment finds some 
way to accomplish its purpose outside the pale of 
the law. In Ohio where there is a law forbidding 
the scholastic separation of the races, we find sepa. 
rate schools operated in the lower counties by 
connivance and common consent, 

The issue of separate schools is moving North- 
ward with the rising tide of Negro migration. The 
color line in public education is vigorously assert- 
ing itself across the continent, from Atlantic City 
to Los Angeles. 

2. Since 1881, separate cars have been installed 
on all Southern railroads and made obligatory by 
every Southern state with a heavy Negro con- 
tingent. West Virginia and Missouri have enacted 
no such laws because of the paucity of the Negro 
contingent. Recently, Maryland indicated a dis- 
position to modify or remove racial distinction 
on public carriers. But this can in no sense be 
attributed to the crumbling of the color line, but 
to the peculiar exigencies of inter-state and intra- 
state trafic in that commonwealth, and to the 
diminishing ratio of the Negro population. 

3. Twenty-nine states have recognized the color 
line by enacting anti-intermarriage laws. These 
include all of the Southern states, the Pacific and 
inter-mountain states, and such typical Western 
states as Nebraska and Indiana. In many cases, 
the color line is drawn against the Mongolian 
as well as against the African. No state, since 
the reconstruction tidal wave spent its force, has 
rescinded such laws forbidding intermarriage. On 
the other hand, further extension of this color 
bar is being advocated whenever provoking in- 
stances of intermarriage occur. A bill is now pend- 
ing in Congress to make this prohibition nation 
wide. Certainly no one with an understanding 
of the trend of public feeling would contend that 
the color line is crumbling so far as social ap- 
proachment between the races is concerned. 

4. The color line in politics becomes assertive 
chiefly where the Negro voting contingent is suff- 
ciently numerous to exert dominant influence upon 
the result. In half a dozen states with the heaviest 
colored population, the constitutions have been 
revised along the color line, with a cunning phrase- 
ology to avoid violation of the letter of the Federal 
Constitution. In adjacent states with a relatively 
small Negro contingent the poll tax and other 
requirements have been so manipulated as to ac- 
complish the same sinister purpqse. The poli- 
tical color line is every whit as stubbornly main- 
tained under Coolidge and Hoover as it was un- 
der Cleveland and Wilson. Not a single colored 
man holds public office in all the far South. 

Mr. Henry W. Anderson, the oracle of the Re- 
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publican party of Virginia, in his recent key-note 
address before the State convention, declared that 
the political and social relations between the races, 
as they exist in Virginia, were not to be disturbed, 
whichever political party might gain the ascend- 
ency. Oa the following day, President Hoover, 
who is the head of the National Republican party, 
gave his endorsement to the platform and policy 
of the Virginia Republicans as a model for other 
Southern states to follow. Thus the political color 
line, hitherto observed only by Southern Demo- 
crats, has received the stamp of approval of the 
Grand Old Party whose chief distinction to moral 
grandeur is that it wiped out the color line a 
generation ago. 

5. The most recent and striking manifestation 
of the color line is seen in the residential separa- 
tion of the two races. Segregation is of such re- 
cent manifestation as to constitute a new word in 
our current vocabulary. The line is as sharply 
drawn in the North as in the South. It is as 
apparent in New York as in New Orleans. It is 
as obtrusive in Boston as in Baltimore. Legal 
sanction was once sought for a fixed formula by 
which segregation should be regulated. This was 
denied by the Supreme Court as violative of the 
Federal Constitution. The result of that decision 
only made the process flexible instead of rigid. 
It in no sense altered the extent of its operation. 
Segregation spreads as effectively without the law 
as with its sanction. The Negroes in Harlem are 
as completely penned in to residential boundaries 
as if the outlines had been plotted on paper by a 
political geographer. And yet New York has a 
civil rights law forbidding discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color. 

6. The Negro is excluded from civil equality in 
hotels, barber shops, and places of public enter- 
tainment and amusement, mainly by public senti- 
ment. In some extreme instances, in the South, 
parks are placarded by public authorities: “Ne- 
groes and Dogs Not Allowed.” In most cases, 
public sentiment is so strong as to preclude the 
necessity of law. Several of the Northern states 
have reenacted the Federal Civil Rights Bill de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Such laws are only of partial 
and limited effectiveness. Civil rights inhere in 
citizenship, and need no other support than the 
common law. A state which needs a civil rights 
law to wipe out the color line, will hardly find a 
supporting public sentiment to enforce it. While 
a state which has such supporting public senti- 
ment will not need the law. 

There is no indication that the color line is 
crumbling in any of the legal forms in which it 
expresses itself. Mr. Villard admits that it is 
deepening in the North. He certainly would not 
have the hardihood to say that it is softening in 
the South in any of these indicated features. 

For lack of space, rather than from wani of 
material, | must forego discussion of the tightening 
of the color line in industry, business, commerce, 
government service and social intercourse, as well 
as along most lines of comparative and competitive 
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opportunity. Its obviousness obviates the neves- 
sity of argument. 

Religion, philanthropy, education and staiesman- 
ship have been making separate and conjoint as- 
sault upon the color line ever since emancipation. 
And yet they have made no permanent dent in 
its armor, Great have been their ministrations 
in the general uplift and betterment of the Negro 
race. They are calculated to have fa: greater 
beneficial influence in the future; but they have 
not caused the color line to crumble. 

Voltaire says somewhere that “It is more meri- 
terious and more difficult to wean men of their 
prejudices than it is to civilize the barbarian.” A 
full generation of philanthropic, patriotic, and 
Christian endeavor has had wonderful effect in 
educating, uplifting and civilizing the Negro; but 
it has hardly budged the stubbornness of race 
prejudice. The Anglo-Saxon digs deeper and 
deeper the ditch which separates him from all 
other varieties of men with a high visibility of 
racial difference. 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People was organized twenty years ago 
by high minded and kindly disposed white men 
(among whom none ranked higher than Oswald 
Garrison Villard) and intelligent, devoted and 
militant colored men. At first, white men took the 
lead in making the assault on the breastworks of 
prejudice, but soon finding out the futility of such 
leadership, colored men were placed on the firing 
line. The ablest and most courageous men of the 
race were adequately endowed and commissioned 
to devote all of their time and talent to this heroic 
task. But prejudice is a state of mind whose psy- 
chological stronghold does not yield to assault and 
battery. We are often misled by the analogy of 
the anti-slavery movement. Slavery was an organ- 
ized institution which could be attacked from with- 
out, but the more subtle stronghold of race preju- 
dice lies within and can be affected only by the 
regeneration of the hearts of men. 

The political, philanthropic, religious and social 
agencies for racial betterment, have accepted the 
color line as a regrettable fact which they are 
unable to overthrow and have adjusted their en- 
deavors for amelioration of the Negro, even though 
the color line persists in its vaunted stubbornness. 
The Christian church has adjusted its ministrations 
in harmony therewith. In obedience to its behests, 
white and colored Christians operate in separate, 
air-tight compartments, notwithstanding professed 
belief in the communion of saints. 

Education operates in essentially the same way. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association has its 
white and colored branches, and there is no such 
thing as crossing the line. The interracial com- 
missions, which are calculated to bring about bet- 
ter working relationship between the races, posit 
the existence and persistence of the color line as 
the basic cause of their raison d’etre. They pru- 
dently refrain from assault upon its most passionate 
exactions but hope to secure a larger measure of 
justice, privilege and opportunity for the Negro, as 

(Continued on Page 292) 
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EAH Stranger—thar ain’t no state in the Union 

that’s mo’ patriotic than Georgia, an’ thar 

ain’t no town in Georgia that’s mo’ patriotic than 
Leesburg.” 

The speaker of these words adjusted himself at 
a gravity-defying angle on the porch railing of 
the “Commercial Hotel,” which in reality was no 
more than an ordinary boarding house where all of 
salesmen stopped (not from choice, but because 
there was no other place) when trying to sell goods 
to the three oh wart of the sleepy town of 
Leesburg. 

“Yeah,” he continued, after taking a fresh chew 
of cut-plug and carefully selecting an empty 
tomato can at which to aim the juice, “I’ve been 
sheriff er this here town fur the past twenty-one 
years, an’ when I started sheriffing thar warn’t but 
one hundred an’ fifty people here an’ we didn’t 
have but one store. Now thar’s three stores an’ 
six hundred and seventy people not countin’ nig- 
gers an’ the peoples who lives ‘round an’ "bout 
here, but not in the city limits. Now in all the 
time I’ve been sheriff er Leesburg, we've never 
failed to have fo’th er July celebration with barbe- 
cue, likker an’ a big oration but once, an’ that wus 
on er’count er mistake!” 

At this point he took careful aim and delivered 
a broadside at the tomato can. If I had not seen 
the cause of the resulting noise, I would have 
sworn that it was caused by one of his Fourth of 
July fire-crackers. 

As it seemed as though the stick upon which he 
whittled would never assume the proportion which 
would be satisfactory to him, and that he would 
never voluntarily continue with the story until it 
was satisfactory, I thought that a reminder was in 
order. “A mistake?” ] said. “How could a mis- 
take prevent your having the customary oration, 
barbecue, and liquor at your celebration of the 
independence of the American Colonies?” 

“Wa’al, I dunno as | stated it right truthful an’ 
proper,” he drawled, taking up the story. “We 
had the celebration with the barbecue an’ likker but 
the oration wus the thing that wus lacking.” 

“It all happened this a way,” he said, as he saw 
the expression of wonderment on my face. “You 
know we allus have the celebration on the squar’ 
out thar,” he explained, pointing to the village com- 
mons which was opposite The Commercial Hotel. 
“We builds a platform fur the speaker on the 
fur’thest corner an’ on the corner nighest us, we 
fixes the barbecue.” 

“What about the liquor?” I asked him smilingly. 

“Wa’al we don’t need no corner fur the likker, 
‘cause each man makes, keeps and drinks his 
own,” he replied seriously. “Now, as I wus 


saying afore you cut me off, we allus have a parade 
before the ceremonies an’ last year wus no ex- 
ception. 


As fitting my office an’ dignity, I wus 
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towards the front er the line, to be exact, right 
behind the mayor an’ right in front er the Lees- 
burg brass band. When we got ‘long the corner 
whar the barbecue wus at, I notices something 
funny and looked back around to see what t’was. 
I immediately seen that hit wus the noise er the 
kettle drum that I wus missing. Wa’al as fittin’ 
my office er sheriff I went back to see what the 
truble wus and found the whole parade broke up 
and all er the people argufying to beat old Ned; 
while a little ways away wus old man Sam Jones, 
with his hands in Zeb Johnson’s boy’s collar an’ 
he wus shaking him powerful hard.” 

“Now Zeb and his old lady,” he continued, after 
taking a fresh chew, “is good niggers an’ how they 
got hold er that yaller brat, I never has been able 
to see, co’se Zeb says that Mandy, that’s his old 
lady, wus scared with seeing a sack er flour in 
the dark one night an’ that wus what changed his 
color from black to yaller; co’se nobody never 
believed that. But getting back to the point, when 
I seen the big crowd, I went up to Silas McNutt; 
Silas, he runs the livery stable down this street, 
the second corner from here, and axed him what 
wus the matter. He said, “That dam yaller b - - 
er Zeb’s hit at little Robert Jones, who wus one er 
the boy scouts which wus appointed to keep the 
people back on the sidewalk.’ Hit seem like from 
what I could get from Silas that Robert had pushed 
Zeke, that’s Zeb’s boy, back on the sidewalk, which 
wus no mo’ in his job, an’ Zeke didn’t like hit 
and hit at him an’ as a result the people wanted to 
lynch him.” 

“Wa’al, when I heard that I had to think about 
hit fur a while. On one hand, thar wus the cele- 
bration, with the oration due to be delivered by 
the principal er the Leesburgh High School at 
twelve o’clock an’ hit wus then ten minutes to 
twelve. On the other hand, thar wus a nigger whu 
had hit a white man.” 

“I thought that you said that the colored boy hit 
at the white boy?” I questioned. 

“Hit’s the same thing, ain’t hit?” he returned 
quickly, looking at me suspiciously. Evidently my 
expression was sufficiently guileless for he con- 
tinued with the story. “Wa’al, I says to myself, 
“You can’t have niggers hitting at whites an’ hit 
won't hurt to have the Perfesser wait awhile any- 
how. Hit won’t spile.’ So I calls to Robert's pa 
who wus natra’lly taking the lead in the bis’ness at 
hand, meaning to tell him that if we carried the 
affair out ordily, we would still have time to cele- 
brate the fo’th. When Robert’s pa heard me call 
he turned to catch what I said and in so doing 
must er loosened his grip on Zeke, cause when we 
knowed any thing, he wus a block down the road, 
running to beat hell an’ none er our shots seemed 
to hit him. Wa’al that wus to be expected ‘caused 

(Continued on Page 292) 
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Pium-Bun, by Jessie Fauset. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


ND now we have another book from the pen that gave 
us “There Is Confusion.” This later book, “Plum- 
Bun,” is of a little wider scope than Miss Fauset’s earlier 
book. True, she has started the children who are to be 
the men and women of her book in the familiar back- 
ground of Philadelphia; true, that the author is con- 
cerned with the same ordinary well-bred Negro of intelli- 
gence and education; but on the other hand this last book 
seems to come to grapple with a larger, more potent ele- 
ment in Negro life—passing for white. For that reason 
I am prepared to say that the theme of Jessie Fauset’s 
second novel is of more importance in the scheme of 
Negro letters than her first book. 


The story carries us with two sisters, Angela and 
Virginia Murray, through their childhood, spent in peace 
and calm in Philadelphia, to their adolescence when they 
both arrive in New York City—the one passing for white 
and the other caught in the warm, multicolored whirl of 
Harlem. The greater portion of the book is given over 
to the difficulties as well as pleasures that Angela en- 
counters as a Negro who is passing for white. Miss 
Fauset has approached this problem through the interest- 
ing side-light of the opinions of the white people with 
whom Angela comes in contact. There is Matthew Hen- 
son, a Negro, who loves Angela in the old Philadelphia 
days; Roger Fielding, a Nordic, who loves her in the 
New York days; and Anthony Gross, who is, himself, a 
Negro almost forced into passing, through whose love 
Angela finally wins her way back to the race she has 
deserted. 


Many there will be who will quibble over Miss Fauset’s 
fortunate choice of incident by which all her characters 
and happenings are brought together. This will not be 
altogether fair since “Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 
I'll wager that Miss Fauset could match every incident 
in her book with one from real life. I imagine this book 
will be even less convincing to members of the white race. 
They still conjecture over the possibility of a Negro’s 
completely submerging himself in their group without a 
shadow of detection. But here again Miss Fauset can 
smile benignly up her writing sleece and know whereof 
she speaks. 


Most of us will see in many of this book’s characters 
some of the real figures that people our Negro world, It 
Meier and Miss Powell were fashioned. Then on the 
other hand most of know a hundred or so charming Vir- 
ginias. The models have not suffered from Hiss Fauset’s 
handling. 


The author writes with a quaint charm about Philadel- 
phia. One feels as one reads parts of the book that 
deal with Philadelphia that the author is with wistful 
reminiscence looking back into scenes that she, herself, 
has lived. There is a tenderness of touch that Miss 
Fauset bestows upon these scenes. I found particular 
pleasure in her apt, yet subdued, picture of Sunday after- 
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noon in a middle-class Negro home. Her descriptions of 
New York scenes in the latter part of the book never ring 
with the same fervor that these earlier scenes do. I should 
like to see the author take some simple segment of Phila- 
delphia life and write an entire book around that scene. 
I imagine that it would have all the simple serenity and 
mellowness that haunts the queer, little narrow streets of 
that city. Somehow, for all Miss Fauset’s cosmopolitan 
wanderings, I feel that Philadelphia has left an indelible 
print on her heart. 

The author of this story does not seem concerned to a 
great extent with the inner workings of her characters. 
In this day of over-emphasis on the mental musings of 
people and things this may be called a fault but I feel 
that the author was wise in not delving into the mental 
recesses of people to whom so much was happening. This 
is a task for a master psychologist. Who can tell how 
the minds of white Negroes work? Is it not a problem 
to stump the best of us that they who are so obviously 
white should feel a “something” that eventually draws 
them from the luxury and ease of a life as a white person 
back to the burden of being a Negro? Miss Fauset tells 
her story, packed as it is with the drama and happenings 
of a life of passing for white. It is better for the story 
that Miss Fauset avoided too much of a metaphysical 
turn. 

When one has finished reading Plum-Bun one natur- 
ally wonders what Miss Fauset will write next. Most cer- 
tainly she knows well the better class of Negroes who 
have been so long an enigma to the reading public at 
large. I think it fitting that she busy herself about bring- 
ing them to light. Books about cabarets, stevedores, et al, 
are prevalent enough. Why not this gentlewoman’s pen 
that dips so choicely into the lives of black folk who go 
to school and come home to the simple niceties of living 
“just like all the white folks do?” 
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Principles Which Should Govern the Relations 
of White and Colored People in the United States 


By Juuian D. STEELE 


HE opportunity of expressing in the fullest pos- 
sible way the combined influences of heredity 
and environment unimpaired by social or legal re- 
strictions, except when such development is directly 
opposed to the welfare of the United States as a 
whole, should be in my opinion, the underlying 
principle of the relations between all racial groups. 
This means permitting their 
“organized and enfranchised __ 


illegal government for the rule of law and reason, 

Now what principle can be invoked to guide us 
through these diametrically opposed views? Under 
such conditions | think it is first necessary to ex- 
amine the facts of the situation. 

It is undoubtedly true that abuses of power oc- 
curred under the reconstruction government of the 
South. In some cases those 
abuses were of a grave nature. 


desires” to find their fullest | 
expression in community life. | 


somebody,” shall not be im-- 
paired by legal or social re- | 
strictions. If this fundamental | 
principle is clear, let us con- 
sider some of its implications. 

What are the relations be- 
tween white and colored people 
in the United States? Broadly 
they may be defined as polit- | 
ical, economic, and social. | 
Considering each one of these | 
broad fields of relations in 
some detail, it becomes neces- | 
sary to show just how the | 
principle I have outlined 
should be applied. = == 

PouiticaL RELATIONS 

The political relations of the white and colored 
people in the United States should be considered 
under three groupings. Those in the South because 
of the peculiar situation there; those in the 
North, and those in the intermediate area. 

In the South the principle in vogue at present 
is the practically complete elimination of the col- 
ored people from the political life of that section. 
With the exception of a few local elections of very 
minor importance the Negro vote means nothing. 
However, the presence of the Negro has been one 
of the conditioning influences in Southern polit- 
ical life from the inception of the government to 
the present day. 

Consider some of the facts: On the one hand 
it is maintained that the participation of the Negro 
in politics would mean the disruption and probable 
destruction of southern standards, traditions and 
culture. The facts of the reconstruction era are 
always called upon to prove this contention. 

’ On the other hand the colored people maintain 
that the 14th and 15th amendments to the consti- 
tution of the United States expressly intended that 
they should enjoy full civil and political rights. 
They further contend that the denial of these rights 
to those qualified—and a study of the educational 
and economic improvement of this group since 
1860 substantiates this view—is not only uncon- 
stitutional, but socially evil, since it means the 
gradual substitution of an undemocratic and often 
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The above question was sub- 
It means that the primary de- mitted to candidates for degrees 
sire of each individual “to be || with honor in the Divisional Ex- 
|| amination in Social Ethics at 
Harvard University. The answer 
printed in this issue was offered 
by Julian D. Steele, who was | 
|| graduated A. B. cum laude in the 
|| class of 1929. Mr. Steele has 
been selected on recommendation 
of the National Urban League for | 
a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship at 
the New York School of Social 


|| The enormous debt saddled 
| upon South Carolina for in- 
stance, and the ridiculous 
manner in which Negroes of 
little or no ability reached 
high office. (I am reminded 
of the story of a Negro sheriff 
who had to deliver a bunch of 
warrants and couldn't read, 
so he went to the culprits and 
said—“Here, which one of 
these is yours?” On the other 
hand these same governments 
made two epochal contribu- 
tions to southern life—free 
public school education, and 
universal suffrage. Underly- 
ing the grave abuses of power, 
there was a_ sincere, though 
mistaken, desire to work in the 
best interest of the community. 

Since that time the South has witnessed a tre- 
mendous improvement in the economic and social 
life of the Negroes. The development of Tuskegee 
and Hampton—of the many Rosenwald Schools, of 
schools and colleges such as Fisk, Atlanta, Tal- 
ladega and a host of others through the interest of 
missionary boards in the North has facilitated this 
progress. Is there any value then in considerin 
what these people did in 1860-75 as a criterion of 
what they would do to-day? 


On the other hand the perpetuation of the present 
regime of government in the South has in many in- 
stances meant the debasement of political life to the 
level of the worst that democracy can produce; the 
perpetuation in office of men like Heflin, Cole 
Blease, Tillman, Vardaman, J. Thomas, and a host 
of other lesser lights whose sole issue is the 
“Nigger.” 

It has resulted in not only the abuse of the Negro, 
but also of the whites. Witness the low economic 
status of the laboring classes, the disgraceful con- 
ditions revealed in the Elizabethton Tenn., factories 
as a result of the strike now on there, as well as in 
Gastonia, N.C. It has meant the practical elimina- 
tion of the two party system for whites as well as 
colored people. It has meant that, under its worst 
phases, the better elements of the community are at 
the mercy of the mob. Walter White points this 
out in his recent book—Rope and Faggot. 


Editor. 
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| maintain that a reasonable statute based upon 
the sincere desire to have those capable of engaging 
in political life, do so, would eliminate this. In- 
stead of stifling the development of the community 
as a whole and of the colored people in particular, 
a slatute basing the right to vote on educational 
ability or intelligence, and justly administered 
would have the double advantage of keeping out 
Negroes who are unfit and allowing the Negro to 
express his likes and dislikes. 

Some people will say—Negroes should avoid 
politics. It seems to me that the progress of any 
man or particular group is inextricably involved 
with his political life. Proper education, health, 
recreation and industrial opportunities will only 
come when there is the strong arm of public opinion 
enforced, if need be, by the power of the state to 
insure each man of his rights as a human being. 

It has been said that if this principle were ap- 
plied it wovld mean the practical stirring up of 
racial difficulties and the removal of a large number 
of white office holders from power, 

Personally, I should think it a boon to the state 
and nation to remove the Heflins and Bleases from 
power. The experience of white office holders in 
the North, where they have “played fair,” has 
shown that the Negro votes for the man, not the 
Negro. For instance Congressman Madden repre- 
sented the black belt of Chicago for years until 
his death in office, even though 80 per cent of his 
constituents were Negroes and he was opposed for 
ofice by Negroes. The reason was that as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, the col- 
ored people believed that he could serve better 
than an inexperienced Negro. 

In the North the Negro receives reasonably fair 
treatment in politics. In several states — Illinois, 
Penn., Ohio, West Virginia for instance—they are 
members of the legislature. In Massachusetts one 
is secretary to the governor’s council; in Chicago, 
one is a judge elected by the combined vote of 
Negroes and whites. 

The principle in vogue is to give the Negro equal 
political rights and it works. Not only does it 
work, but it is in line with the more fundamental 
principle of unrestricted development. So much 
for political relations. 


Economic RELATIONS 


Here it is more difficult to find a means of ap- 
plying the fundamental principle. In the economic 
sphere, one can hardly dictate who can be hired, 
for instance by an employer. He, rightly, I be- 
lieve, reserves for himself the privilege of select- 
ing his employees. One has to proceed along other 
lines then in outlining a principle for relations in 
this field. 

First of all it means finding out just what the 
attitude of employers is toward hiring Negroes, 
and upon what the attitude is based. Often a man 
refuses to hire Negroes because of a bias he has 
held against them on grounds untenable in the 
light of reason. Here it is a matter of tact, educa- 
tion—how social service workers love to use that 
word—and common sense. The Urban League has 
been experimenting in that field with some suc- 
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cess. In places where there is a strong racial con- 
sciousness this becomes an acute problem. Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver of Harvard thinks that one 
must be unduly sceptical of present education. He 
suggests the following factors for consideration. 


1. Consciousness of kind. 

2. Harmony of Economic Interest. 

3. Consciousness of unlikeness. 

4. Disharmony of Economic Interest. 


There are four possibilities, The ideal is a 
combination of one and two, The worst is a 
combination of 3 and 4. In the South one finds 
2 and 3, en the whole. Here the problem is to 
reduce the consciousness of unlikeness and im- 
prove the harmony of economic interest. Promis- 
cuous education under such circumstances is no 
cure, for it increases competition for a living and 
hence consciousness of unlikeness between groups, 
unless the consciousness of kind is improved. 

Analyzed on this basis the economic relations 
would be resolved into improving the conscious- 
ness of likenesses and reducing the disharmony of 
economic interests. Ideally ‘it would mean the 
elimination of racial factors, in so far as they re- 
garded race alone, in economic life, and the sub- 
stitution therefore, of consideration of the char- 
acter and personality of the individual. In other 
words it would mean the application of the prin- 
ciple of individualization into the economic phase 
of race relations. 


We come now to a field where one must tread 
carefully, cautiously and with extreme tact, if he 
is to tread at all. As I use the term “social” | 
understand it to mean or rather include man in his 
fullest life. “Man is a social animal,” said Aris- 
totle. One can not escape this point of view. The 
progress to be made in this field of human relations 
will directly influence the preceding two, which 
are but specialized fields of this more general one. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot has defined the goal of 
social work as the “relief of misery and unhappi- 
ness so that peoples’ organized and enfranchised 
desires may find their expression in the social rela- 
tionships which are a part of their natural outlet.” 
Applied to the field of race relations it means re- 
strictions to a minimum, freedom to the greatest 
degree consonant with liberty. And herein lies 
the difficulty. 

Briefly, it means the opportunity of unlimited 
freedom to associate with men and women regard- 
less of racial affiliations. This does not mean 
that whites must associate with Negroes, or Negroes 
with whites. It does mean that if a white person 
and a Negro should find each other’s company de- 
sirable neither law nor custom should forbid their 
free association. This means that social programs 
will aim at integrating rather than segregating 
whites and colored. Instead of restricting their 
will be an opportunity for learning more of each 
other through pore meeting and exchanging 
ideas, thoughts, hopes and aspirations. An ines- 


capable law of social evolution is that there can be 
no selection unless there is variation. To attempt 
therefore, to provide the maximum variation of 
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inter-racial exchange is to provide increased op- 
portunity for social progress, 

I am expressing the sentiment of Mill, when I 
say that if people find desires, interests funda- 
mentally antagonistic, after having had the oppor- 
tunity of associating, it will be soon enough to 
consider separating them. Our Yankee idealist 
can discourse with perfect equanimity about the 
equality of all men so long ie has never had the 
chance of eating, talking and associating with Ne- 
groes, When he has done this he can speak with 
knowledge. 


Free association with all men then, is the prin- 
ciple I am outlining. But suppose they refuse to 
associate. What of it? By all means don’t force 
them to. It is my opinion that custom and the 
social propensities toward caution will check any 
sudden rush to associate on either side. This con- 
dition exists nominally in Massachusetts. More so 
in France and most European countries as regards 
the colored and white people. There are no 
recorded facts of sudden increase in either inter- 
marriage or miscegenation so that those who hesi- 
tate on this ground can cheer up. 


Doctor Washington made a statement on the 
occasion of his Atlanta Speech, which is oft quoted 
with a considerable amount of glee by a large num- 
ber of people to the effect that “In all things purely 
social, we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
are, as the hand, in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” There is, in my opinion, a serious flaw 
in this statement. Our political, social and eco- 
nomic life is so inextricably bound up, that it re- 
quires a degree of nicety in distinguishing one 
from the other; and it is silly to expect the aver- 
age man to exercise it,—or any man so far as that 
is concerned. These relations shade over into one 
another so gradually that to restrict one without 
the other is almost impossible. I therefore sub- 
mit that as a working principle this makes an ex- 
cellent abstraction. 


There is one objection which I anticipate and 
shall deal with here. It concerns the “Forgotten 
Man”—the general public. Obviously if race re- 
lations concerned only two individuals there could 
be little excuse for social interest in the results 
of such relationships. It is because if you—the 
public—buy a ticket at a theatre and find—alas! 
that when you take your seat, a Negro sits next to 
you, that society intervenes in some instances in 
order to preserve the public peace, and requires 
that certain sections be set aside for the exclusive 
use of certain races. You—constituting the public 
may be exposed to the danger of such an unfor- 
tunate predicament any time you take a seat in a 
theatre in Boston, New York, or Cleveland. Hence, 
to prevent such a possibility Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Miami have Jim-Crow laws. 

Now the “fallacy of the prohibitory, sumptuary 
and moral legislation is the same,” says William 
Graham Sumner. “A and B determine to be tee- 
totalers, which is often a wise determination, and 
sometimes a necessary one. If A and B are moved 
by motives which seem to them good, that is 
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enough, But A and B put their heads together to 
get a law passed which shall force C to be a tee- 
totaler for the sake of D who is drinking too much. 
There is no pressure on A and B. They are hav- 
ing their own way and like it. There is rarely 
any pressure on D. He does not like it and evades 
it, e pressure al] comes on C. The question 
then arises—who is C? He is the man who wants 
alcoholic liquors for any honest purpose whatso- 
ever, who would use this liberty without abusing 
it, who would occasion no public question and 
trouble nobody at all.” 

This is my objection to “Jim-Crow laws.” They 
prohibit, they are sumptuary, and they are created 
for the supposed social good. Yet the advantages 
they offer are more than offset by the great loss 
to society which they entail. For if administered, 
all the “pariahs” are treated equally, and hence 
those who would benefit from the interracial ex- 
change of ideas, thoughts, and more fundamentally, 
cultures, are prevented by law or custom. Hence 
Harlem is the Mecca of the Negro instead of At- 
lanta or New Orleans. Hence the centers of in- 
telligentsia effort tend to the North rather than 
South of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Nor are the Negroes the only ones affected un- 
justly by such legislation. Booker T. Washington 
once said, “No man whose vision is bounded by 
color can come into contact with that which is 
highest and best in the world.” There is an in- 
trinsic value in interracial relations. They are 
closely associated with social progress. Just as we 
have heterosis as a result of biological crossings, 
one finds a similar hybrid vigor resulting from 
the intermingling of cultures. Perhaps our own 
culture in the U. S. is the most pertinent example. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that all such 
legislation assumes an infallibility of judgment on 
the part of legislators of which history offers no 
substantiating evidence. There are many people— 
black and white, and brown and yellow, who can 
intermingle freely and happily as well as profit- 
ably. To forbid such intermingling by law, is a 
matter of deeper social significance than most peo- 
ple realize. Hence one must be positively certain 
that the associations of different races together are 
a social evil before advocating or supporting legis- 
lation which will prevent interracial mingling. 

The burden of proof in this instance should be 
on the public, not the minority group. 

To conclude, the underlying principle of human 
relations should express the opportunity for all 
men, and every man to develop his personality to 
its highest limit. In the field of race relations, it 
means a minimum of restrictions on the grounds of 
race, the elimination of social prejudices, a rear- 
rangement of an educational program so as to 
emphasize likeness rather than difference, and the 
application of the principle of individualization in 
the place of group determination. This means that 
men will be regarded in the light of their intrinsic 
value, so far as it is possible to so regard human 
beings, not on the basis of racial heritage. 

A noble goal for society—not alone for white 
and colored people in the United States. 
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HE National Conference of Social Work, which 
held its fifty-sixth annual meeting in San 
Francisco June 26th-July 3rd, is probably the 
most liberal organization on the question of race 
relations of the national movements which touch 
the life of the people of America in almost all its 
human aspects. During the sessions of the Con- 
ference race problems were discussed not only as 
they affected whites and Negroes, but as they con- 
cerned whites and Orientals, Indians, and Mex- 
.icans. 

The most significant utterances on the attitude 
which should be assumed by the social worker in 
the matter of race relations were made by Dr. Mir- 
iam Van Waters in an evening session address be- 
force an audience of five thousand on the subject: 
“The New Morality and the Secial Worker.” Her 
remarks on the question of the Negro are presented 
elsewhere in this issue of Opportunity. It is 
interesting to note that the day following this ad- 
dress Dr. Van Waters was elected President of the 
Conference for the ensuing year by a majority of 
one vote. 

At the round table discussion on “The Negro 
and the Community,” led by Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, 
more than three hundred and fifty persons (about 
thirty being Negroes) crowded into a room with a 
seating capacity of three hundred, and for two hours 
following the presentation by Mr. Jones of the re- 
sults of surveys made by the League of Negroes of 
Worcester, Mass.; Albany, New York; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Denver, 
Colorado; discussed from many angles the proper 
steps that should be taken to ameliorate the social 
conditions disclosed in these cities, which repre- 
sent typical conditions in most American cities of 
similar size. Questions and answers were pre- 
sented by persons from Dallas, Texas; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Atlanta, Georgia; Covington, Ken- 
tucky; Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
many other cities in all sections of the country, thus 
“indicating the representative group of persons who 
showéd a vital interest in the topics discussed. Mr. 
Jones also presented the Urban League program 
at a Group Discussion of the Division on Organi- 
zation of Social Forces. 

There was a discussion under the Conference 
division on Educational Publicity of the subject: 
“Meeting Prejudices and Misinformaton.” The 
group divided itself into five sections: (1) Pro- 
fessional Social Work; (2) Industrial and Eco- 
nomic; (3) Health; (4) The Family; (5) The 
Foreign Born. Floyd C. Covington, Industrial 


Secretary of Los Angeles Urban League presided 
over the discision on Industrial and Economic 
questions and presented his report at the joint ses- 
sion of the five groups, which reviewed their con- 
clusions. 
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The National Conference of Social Work 
and the Negro 


One of the most enthusiastic gatherings in con- 
nection with the Conference was a luncheon meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the World Unity 
Foundation, at which some three hundred and fifty 
guests assembled in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Fairmont Hotel to hear a discussion on world in- 
terracial goodwill, with Paul Kellogg, Editor of 
The Survey Magazine, representing the whites, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones representing the Negroes, 
Miss Caro Deng, Secretary of the Chinese Y. W. 
C. A. of Nanking, China, representing the Chinese, 
and Shirosuke Arima, Superintendent, Young 
Peoples Aid Society, Kosuge, Tokio, Japan, repre- 
senting the Japanese. Among those present were 
scores of Negroes, Japanese, and Chinese; ten of 
the Japanese being the official delegation represent- 
ing all phases of social work in Japan. 


The Booker T. Washington Community House 
in San Francisco had a platform meeting in which 
some twenty representatives of colored social work 
in as many different parts of the country presented 
for the benefit of the Negro public of San Fran- 
cisco the growth and the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams in their several communities. 


Whether at the various luncheon or dinner meet- 
ings of the Conference itself or of its kindred 
groups or at the President’s reception and ball, or 
in the matter of hotel accommodations and the at- 
tendance at sessions in which the Negro question 
was not the paramount issue, racial discrimination 
was conspicuous by its absence; and for this 
Porter R. Lee, President of the Conference, How- 
ard R. Knight, the Executive Secretary and the 
local San Francisco Commitee on Arrangements 
merit congratulations. 


The daily papers were liberal in their presenta- 
tion of the discussions in which the Negro question 
was paramount; one paper, The Oakland 
Tribune, carrying a daily column edited by a col- 
ored woman, Mrs. Delilah Beasley, which pre- 
sented in acceptable form all occurrences which 
were of special interest to the Negro citizens of 
the Bay region. 

Forrester B. Washington, one of the few colored 
members of the Atlanta, Georgia, Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers, was 
designated as this Chapter’s official representative 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association and 
served on the Time and Place Committee of the 
Conference and the Division Committee on the 
Immigrant. Eugene Kinckle Jones, who has for 
five years served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, was elected a mem- 
ber for three years of the Division Committee on 
Neighborhood and Community Life. 

Jesse O. Thomas of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Charles S, Johnson of Fisk University are other 
colored members of division committees. 
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IS THE COLOR LINE CRUMBLING? 
(Continued from Page 285) 
may be consistent with these stubborn, unpleasant 
facts. 

There is a goodly degree of raw, unconventional 
human goodness in the breasts of all normal men, 
which runs, not only from man to man, but from 
man to dumb animals. This is not the attribute 
of politics or lines of latitude. It is as strong in 
the South as in the North. Even though white 
men may not love the Negro, this furnishes no 
excuse for lynching him. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to murder the black man because they may 
not prefer to intermarry nor intermingle with him. 

The color line is the most significant social 
manifestation of the twentieth century and is deep- 
ening with the decades. It frustrates all of our 
religious, political and ethical principles and pro- 
grams of procedure. 

“And yet we pray that come it may, as come it 
must for a’ that, 

That man to man o’er all the earth, shall brother 
be for a’ that.” 

But pending the consummation of this one far 
off, divine event, the only practical expedient is 
to seek palliative and remediatory measures for 
the betterment of the Negro until such time when 
the color line shall crumble. All of the instances 
of generosity and kindliness noted by Mr. Villard 
on the part of high minded Southern white men, 
are based upon this philosophy. 

It is a fatuous policy which would fill the Negro 
with false hopes, improbable, if not impossible of 
realization within any calculable time. As a mat- 
ter of. prudent policy, optimism is better than 
pessimism, but amelioration based upon known 
facts and factors is better than either, The value 
of knowledge lies in its predictiveness. Where 
prevision is vouchsafed, we wisely adjust our pro- 
cedure in harmony with our fore knowledge. The 
persistence and stubbornness of the color line, for 
as far ahead as we can foresee, is as certain as any 
predictable conclusion of social knowledge can be. 
It is, therefore, but common sense and practical 
wisdom on the part of the Negro and his friends 
to develop a protective philosophy which will en- 
able him to endure, where he may not be able to 
overcome. The highest statesmanship consists in 
pointing out to the Negro present and impending 
facts which he must face with cheerfulness and 
courage. He must avoid alike the foolish elation 
of false hopes and the fatuous folly of insane 
despair. 
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THE MISTAKE 
(Continued from Page 286) 


all er us had been drinking right smart that morn. 
ing and very likely we couldn’t see just straight, 
Anyhow we set off after an’ what do you think?” 
he asked. 

“I am sure that I do not know,” I replied. 

“After we'd gone "bout a half er mile down the 
road, to be exact, hit wus right beyond the fust 
bend what the road goes ‘round Dan Nabry’s cane 
patch, who did we meet coming down the road 
towards town but Zeke?” 

“That was strange!” I exclaimed. 

“You're dam right, hit wus strange!” he agreed. 
“Co’se the only way that we knew hit wus Zeke 
wus by his straw sun-hat, which had a hole in the 
crown an’ the overalls that he wus wearing. He'd 
been off some whar an’ streaked up his face with 
axle grease. ‘Now ain’t that just like a nigger!’ 
I told Silas. ‘Thinking he can fool us by streaking 
up his face with a little grease.’ ” 

“We just stood in the middle er the road an’ let 
him come up to us, then I grabbed him. “Whar 
you going Zeke?’ I axed him.” 

“‘I’m going to Leesburg, an’ my name ain't 
Zeke; my name is John!’ wus what he tole us in a 
squeeky kind er voice.” 

““Wa’al Zeke, you done changed yore name to 
John but we’re going to change hit to Mud!’ spoke 
up Robert’s pa.” 

“Now I might er been able to persuade them to 
have an ordily quiet lynching but when he broke 
an’ run, an’ then had the nerve to come back an’ 
tell us that his name was John;—Wa’al that wus 
too much, So the folks just tore down the speak- 
er’s stand to use for the fire an’ carried the whole 
thing out in style.” 

“So you see stranger, we’d used the speaker's 
stand to make the fire to burn him, so we couldn't 
have the oration ‘cause thar warn’t no place to 
orate from.” 

“But the mistake?” I questioned. “I do not see 
where the mistake enters into the celebration.” 

“Wa’al ‘bout an hour after the fire had died 
down an’ everybody had got themselves a souvenir 
of the celebration, an old man came up”— 

“Colored?” I interrupted. 

“Naw, white,” he réplied, with a look expressing 
contempt for such a foolish question. “An old 
man came up an’ axed me if I'd seen anything er 
his son who he’d sent to town about three hours be- 
fore, to get some gas fur his car which had give 
out *bout two miles down the road.” 

“How does he look?’ I axed.” 

“Lemme see,” said the old man, “He had on a 
straw sun hat with a hole in the crown, overalls 
an’ automobile grease on his face.” , 

“Then you mean!” I cried in amazement. 

“Yeah.” He drawled, rising from his perch on 
the railing and slowly stretching himself. “That's 
the mistake. The boy that we lynched warn’t the 
nigger boy at all.” 
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